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EDITORIAL 


HEN we review our periodic confessions, apart from 

our possible regret that they have been less regular 

than we could wish, we often experience a deeply felt 
sense of dissatisfaction not merely that they appear so automatic, 
but that in some indefinable way they fail to cover our lives as 
a whole, that they penetrate only part way beneath the surface 
and do not really reach down to the very roots of our being. We 
examine our consciences with reasonable care, we retail our list 
of specific sins with a sincere intention of eliminating them by 
God’s grace from our lives, our act of contrition fulfils all the 
conditions laid down in the moral theology books. Yet a feeling. 
is left over that there is still in us an actual and inveterate state of 
sinfulness, which can hardly be accounted for by any positive 
sins that we recognize and can classify, and which does not 
therefore appear to be dealt with by the sacrament of penance. 
We may even be tempted to ask ourselves whether this weekly 
or monthly routine is really worth while, since it seems to involve 
so much repetition and so little visible progress in virtue. 

That all this should be so is not unnatural. We are fallen human 
beings, and though we are redeemed and in a state of grace, grace 
does not automatically eliminate all the effects of original sin. 
The chief effect, which it may have greatly curbed, but has. not 
rid us of, is the tendency for the self'in us to be constantly asserting 
its claim to autonomy; to a right to go its own way, to acknow- 
ledge no authority but its own inclinations and innate desires, 
This is our bad self, and it is bad because it is radically false to 
our true self, a constantly asserted denial of the fundamental 
truth of our created being; that we are free, and that only in 
God’s service can we realize the perfection of our freedom. To 
renounce that service totally will lead in the end to a complete 
and final slavery to evil. 

A partial refusal of God’s service, whatever the form it takes 
places obstacles in the way of the grace that God offers us. In 
those who are sincerely trying to give him their service, this 
partial refusal is generally the result of a self-love, opposed. to 
obedient love, which is only dimly and confusedly perceived, if 
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ndeed it is perceived at all. Frequently it takes a purely negative 
orm; things not done because we are blinded, by our innate 
elfpleasing tendency, to what is in fact God’s will for us, and 
9 the consequent necessity of carrying it out. We are people with 
wo areas in our lives; one, the events of which are consciously 
nder the immediate direction of God’s will, and the other where 
vents are seldom if ever considered directly in relation to that 
vill, but are governed by the human will alone, exercised in 
factice as autonomous and responsible only to the untutored 
selings and desires of our fallen nature. Growth in holiness, 
rhich means progress in loving God by growing perfection in 
bedience to his will, consists in the reduction by grace of this 
itter area, till our life becomes more and more possessed by the 
rea consciously ruled by God’s will and subject to the power of 
Is grace. 

Long ago we received in Baptism the basic endowment of 
nctifying grace, together with the virtues of Faith, Hope and 
harity and the gifts of the Holy Ghost: Wisdom, Knowledge, 
Inderstanding and the rest. At Confirmation God gave us an 
crease of these gifts, made apt for the adult spiritual life upon 
hich we then entered. Baptism and Confirmation took place 
_ the relatively distant past, and often, perhaps, for lack of 
plicit teaching concerning them, we do not realize sufficiently 
€ continuous and ever present part played, in our daily growth 
holiness, by the gifts of the Spirit we then received. These gifts 
e designed by God for the completion and perfection of the 
sic gift of supernatural life, and particularly of its expression 

the exercise of faith, hope and charity. Without them our 
pernatural life of grace cannot be perfected. Through their 
ywer we are acted upon by the Holy Spirit rather than enabled 
rselves to take action. He works in us, as it were, by these seven 
fferent modes of operation, his is the whole of the action, to 
hich we can only respond freely but spontaneously; for we are 
able, even under grace, to contribute towards their work in us 
‘our own direct initiative. We are worked upon, rather than 
selves working. Our basic life of sanctifying grace is perfected 
the operation of these gifts; our holiness is completed for us. 
Yet not entirely without our co-operation. The obstacle to 
e action of the gifts in us is self-apart-from-God. A self which 
ever seeking autonomy, ever seeking to evade our dependence 
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upon and responsibility to God by complete obedience to his 
will, at every point in our lives. Growth in holiness then depends 
upon our efforts, under the power of God’s grace, to eliminate 
the obstacle of self-seeking from our relationship to him and sc 
from all our human relationships. The removal of this obstacle 
makes room for the fuller working in us of the gifts of the Spirit: 
It enables us to see more and more, by the power of the Spirit 
what God is, and our lives and all they contain, especially om 
relationship to persons and things, more and more as God see: 
them and less and less as self apart from God, in its blindness 
sees them distortedly or fails to see them at all. 

Our Lord has, as we know, set us a very high standard in thi: 
matter of our human relationships. He has told us that to posses: 
eternal life we must love God with our whole heart, our whole 
soul, with all our strength and all our mind—and our neighbou: 
as ourselves. These two loves are in fact one and both togethe: 
require the utter concentration of all our powers. Christ used 
the parable of the Good Samaritan to make clear who our neigh; 
bour is, and he set the lesson in this particular context to shov 
that since those to whom we are naturally hostile and whom w: 
meet casually by the way, come into that category, all close’ 
associations come also within its scope (Luke 10, 25ff). 

The first step then towards removing the obstacles to thi 
working within us of the gifts of the Holy Ghost is to make ou 
relation of charity to those around us a very much more positivi 
one. It must include those we dislike, those who are our enemié 
and who may have injured us or whom we ourselves may hav 
injured, those who dislike us and whom we are most inclined t! 
hate; we must love them with a positive love that seeks ever 
opportunity of willing their good and carrying that will int) 
effect. To avoid them and exclude them as much as possible fron 
our lives is not charity and is no solution of the problem set 
by the obligation of loving our neighbour as ourselves. Ou 
relationship of charity with those around us will of course includ 
also those we love and those to whom we are attracted by natur: 
affection and liking. Here all possessiveness and jealousy, a 
getting for self to the detriment of giving what God wills must k 
excluded. The gift we were given in Confirmation is the meat 
by which all this can be accomplished, not of ourselves but b 
the working of the Holy Spirit in us. To have knowledge « 


| 
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ese gifts and the particular efficacy and scope of each, as the 
eologians analyse them and spiritual writers describe them, is to 
alize more fully what God wills to do for us by means of them, 
1d is a deep incentive to take the necessary steps for their 
ceptance to the very limit of our capacity to be perfected by 
lem. 

With this end in view we have made The Sevenfold Gifi 
e general theme of the February number. The article with the 
tle Science in Holiness is the first of a series upon each of the 
ven gifts severally which will appear at intervals. The article on 
onfirmation is a continuation of the similar series on the Sacra- 
ents which began in October last with Baptism. We all of us 
ave a responsibility, in this matter, primarily to ourselves, but 
any of us as priests, teachers and above all as parents have a 
arallel responsibility for the young whom God has placed in 
ur care. The meaning of the Sacraments of Baptism and Con- 
rmation and the nature of the gifts they confer should never be 
ft to be taken as a matter of course once the pre-Confirmation 
struction has been given. It should be continuously and explicitly 
ught from the beginning, not in the abstract but in connection 
ith personal relationships, the necessity and obligation of prayer 
id of the need of sorrow for sin. The knowledge of them can 
wus become, from an early age, a powerful means to the creation 
y grace of a vital centre in the spiritual life of the soul, living 
id dynamic because the heart and will are wholly committed 
» the following of Christ. 


& & 


SCIENCE IN HOLINESS 


THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


HE onlookers were amazed after the Apostles were filled 
with the Holy Ghost; they wondered, saying one to 
another, What meaneth this? Others mocking said, These 
en are full of new wine. With the commonsense answer, These 
e not drunk as you suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day, 
- Peter went on to give his hearers a dogmatic discourse on the 
carnation: it was not an uplift exhortation about moral values 
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nor a fine frenzy, but a down-to-the-carth statement of historic 
fact, followed by the uncompromising advice, Do penance, and 
be baptized every one of you. Then, he added, you shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.1 There could be no more fitting preface to a 
series of studies, of which this is the first, on the seven Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in the light of scientific Christian theology. | 


I 


Their purpose is to meet the question, What meaneth this? 
Nothing can be voluntarily loved before it is somehow known, 
and St Thomas, developing St Gregory’s thought, held that we 
cannot act virtuously unless we grasp what’s what.2 Yet when. 
you open a work of systematic moral theology all may appear 
like so much dissection, a laying-bare of parts as far removed 
from single-minded devotion as the anatomical charts in a medical 
text-book are from the healthy, and therefore unselfconscious, 
functioning of the human body. Exactly catalogued and described, 
the sins are set out under the headings of the negative precepts 
which forbid them; the whole business of candour in personal 
relationships somehow seems to be tucked into the examinations) 
of ways and means of avoiding the crime of bearing false witness! 
against your neighbour. In the better sort of manuals the virtues| 
themselves are the main topic, the vices being inserted as their’ 
dark contraries to throw them into relief. Even so you may be! 
left with the impression that a stock set of postures and gestures. 
have been picked out—like so many photographic stills of a 


ballet. | 


Such also may be the effect of the Summa Theologica of St 
Thomas, for though he set morality in a wider scene, the moving, 
drama of God’s world revealed in the living deeds of the Scrip- 
tures, he was not out to strike a sympathetic chord. Enlighten- 
ment, you may say, but scarcely warmth. His method was 
severely scientific, and much of it was analytic: he did to moral 
and mystical theology what Linnaeus did to botany. | 

Nevertheless a flower-lover is not content with colour and 
scent, but seeks to inquire into structures and to draw up classifica- 
tions. The analogy holds good in the life of the spirit. We should 
reflect on God’s gifts; we can look twice at them without thereby 


1 Acts 2, 12-38. 
2 1a-2ae. lviii. 4. References henceforth in this style are to the Summa Theologica, 
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ooking a gift-horse in the mouth. For he speaks to us not only 
by the mysterious fact of his entrance into history and into the 
souls of his predilection, not only in the darkness of faith and the 
ficial statements of the Church which express some implications 
of Revelation in words suitable to our understanding, but also 
through the interpretations of saints and holy doctors which in 
he course of centuries have formed that body of doctrine known 
as Christian theology, sacra doctrina. 

None of them pretended that God could be measured by our 
thoughts. That, however, was no excuse for leaving him in a 
olur. He is ineffable. He is also to be searched after. The Lord 
mswered Job out of the whirlwind, and said, Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge? and Job confessed, I have 
sttered what I have understood not, but continued, Hear, I beseech 
thee, and I will speak: I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me.1 
Hence the need of theology which studies God, an authentic 
science, superior to all others and no less reasonable.2 Since the 
beginning of the world men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, 
acither hath the eye seen, God, beside thee, what thou hast prepared 
or them that wait upon thee.3 Such things the reason cannot picture; 
Il the same it can be compared to radar which penetrates beyond 
ur murky horizon. A skipper who scorns its use in a fog hazards 
is ship, and it looks rather like tempting Providence—a sin of 
rreverence—to embark on a life of prayer and neglect the wits 
od has given us.4 Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
orkman not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of truth.S 
Fr Vincent McNabb entitled one of his books The Craft of 
rayer, and indeed there is something workmanlike about theo- 
ogy. It has two tasks, one negative, to steer us away from old 
ives’ tales;® the other positive, to provision our devotion; I muse 
n the works of thy hands, and stretch forth my hands unto thee.7 Let 
is glance at both in turn. 


II 


All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
eproof, for correction.8 More dangerous delusions have been read 
to religion than into any other human interest: it beats even sex. 
Job, 38, I-42, 4. BD tA 4s 4h, 2) Ss Fo 2 3 Isaias 64, 4. 


2a-2ae. XCVil. I, 3. 5 2 Tim. 2, 15. : 6 1 Tim. 4, 7- 
7 Ps. 142, 5+ & 2 Tim. 3, 16. 
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And the higher the flight the worse the crash. What morbid 


conditions have masqueraded in its name, what twisted heroisms 
and baseless fears have seemed to serve a devil rather than a god, 
what affronts to plain decency have been licensed by some 
mystical communion above the law. How vigilant the Church 
has been to prevent the separation of the prophetical from the 
apostolical and ruling office. How solicitous to bring sober 

doctrine to bear lest men in giving themselves over to the Spirit 

should forsake the Word. How sane the effect of theology when 

holiness has threatened to go queer. For it is better to be hum- 

drum and true than ecstatically in error. It has ever been the same 

story, from the early age of the Montanists through the medieval 

Spirituals to the seventeenth-century Quietists. To pass from the 

sublime to the ridiculous is not difficult, from being possessed 

by the divinity to flinging off your clothes and dancing round a | 
bonfire. ! 

Let us not, however, pitch it too strongly or be pompous about 
the more startling aberrations of the religious impulse, but, 
pausing on some commoner forms of waywardness within the 
fold, take warning from temptations within our own experience. 
Consider first the contradiction of our profession by our practice. | 
Bless we God, even the Father, and curse we men, which are made 
after the likeness of God—my brethren, these things ought not to be.2 
This is not necessarily an affair of hypocrisy, though that has to) 
be watched for,3 nor of the modern vogue of religious publicists | 
who quote the mystics in defence of the seedy, but rather part 
of the ordinary human difficulty of being an all-rounder. It is as 
though religious observances exhaust our energies and lower’ 
our standards in other fields of human life. Certainly they can be 
excessive, for with the virtue of religion, unlike charity, you can 
have too much of a good thing.4 | 

Beacon Hill looks down on South Boston, a high-minded 
agnostic sniffs at a strongly religious culture not only for what he! 
regards as superstition but also for casualness about ethical 
behaviour and social welfare. ‘I don’t like engaging Catholic’ 
maids’, the lady of the house remarked—it was many years ago—: 
‘they know the difference between mortal and venial sin, and. 


1 See R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm. (Oxford, 1950.) / 
2 James 3, 9-10. 
3 2a-2ae. CXxi. 3, 4. 


4 Ia-2ae. Ixiv. I, 4; 2a-2ae. xxvii. 6; Ixxxi. 5, ad 3; xcii. 1, ad ScexcHing: 
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ou can’t trust them about little things.’ But there are big things 
90. Not long ago a broadcaster advocated Morals without 
.eligion. A character in one of Mr Osbert Lancaster’s cartoons 
etorted that she preferred Religion without Morals. She spoke 
ke a Catholic, and the point was worth making. But it is only 
point, not a programme. It must needs be that scandals come, but 
0e to that man by whom the offence cometh. Most of us have cause 
) examine our consciences here, and may profit from meditating 
n St James’s Epistle. 

Next consider a more delicate question. It has been said. that 
1e Best is the enemy of the Good. A sensitive person may perceive 
s half-truth when, reflecting on the difficulties of the religious 
fe, he feels that its apparatus is an impediment to advance in 
rdinary virtue. The carapaces and the clutter, the capitularies 
nd the caution add up to an effect like that on Graziani’s army 
1 the Western Desert, impressive on paper, yet painfully slow 
> push forward, and ready to crack when Wavell struck. 

‘The life of the spirit is equally opens to the dangers of formal- 
m. So many vouchers may have to be filled in that there is 
o time, or even taste, for the things that really matter. Devotion 
an be cumbered with too much serving. Martha, Martha, thou 
rt careful and troubled about many things: but one thing is necessary.2 
[ence there are questions we should ask. Is the training in 
sligious obedience actually directed to the freedom of the Gospel 
aw? Does the discipline of the community fit its members to 
ike responsibility? The recreation-room, is it as charitable or 
vell-mannered as the bar of a village pub? The code as honourable 
; Kipling’s If...2 Do religious instinctively say grace before 
id after meals when eating out? A minor matter, and we may 
yy that a religious out of the cloister is like a fish out of water. 
ut is the convent a kind of aquarium? 

An orthodox monk, travelling in the company of an evan- 
elical Englishman, was never observed to pray. When questioned 
e replied quite simply, “Well, you sec, I’m not in my monastery 
ow.’ He meant that for him public prayer was always a cor- 
orate act, and we too may hold that Prime and Compline take 
e place of the layman’s morning and night prayers. Do they 
ough? When so much is done for us we may do little ourselves. 
Zhen the machine takes over we also may become automatic. 


Matt. 18, 7; 2a-2ae. xliii. 7. 2 Luke 10, 40-41. 
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There is a jab in the joke about the thunderstorm which blew up) 
over the church during the recitation of the Divine Office. 
‘Cessons l’Office, messieurs’, the provost rapped on his choir-- 
stall. ‘Il faut prier.’ 


Il 


Perhaps those whose religious life is organized according to) 
conventual observances most need to be reminded of the plain’! 
truths and precepts of Christian doctrine and morals. Plain, that: 
is ordinary, the same for us as for everybody else. There is one’ 
highway, through Christ and his Church. Only in legends are) 
there backstairs to salvation. Holiness starts with baptism, is) 
constituted by sanctifying grace, and is perfected by charity; 
its teaching is not esoteric. There is nothing strange or extra-| 
ordinary about Christian perfection as though it were a miracle’ 
or a gratia gratis data. Thus it is important to distinguish between. 
the heart of holiness and mystical phenomena which, when 
genuine, are mere utilities despite the awe they may arouse.! 
How putting off they can be when, uncorrected by theology, 
they are made too prominent. Except you see signs and wonders’ 
you will not believe.2 The reproof can be extended to those who 
identify a lesser cult with the Christian message or hail eccen- 
tricity as the very pattern of perfection. 

The counsels themselves, as St Thomas taught, are not ends in 
themselves, but means or instruments to help us fulfil the two 
great commandments of the New Law, loving God with our 
whole heart and our neighbour as ourself.3 Love here means love 
in no qualified sense.4 It is not a vapour, high-faluting gesture, 
lonely ardour. Natural desire is its undercurrent.5 Wanting to be 
done good to, wanting to do good to, these are not enough. 
For it is friendship, and share and share alike is its condition.® 
Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth not what 
the lord doth. But I have called you friends, for all things, whatsoever 
I have heard of my Father, I have made known to you.7 

True sacrifice, says St Augustine, is what we do to be conjoined 
to God in blessed fellowship. Sacrifice is neither worthy or just 


I Ia-2ae. CXi. I, 4, 5; CXlil. 10; 2a-2ae. clxxi. Prologue. 2 John 4, 48. 
3 2a-2ae. clxxxiv. 3. de Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis, 1, 2, 13, 14. 
4 Ia-2ae. XXVi. 4. § 1a. 1. 8, ad 2. 
6 2a-2ae. xxii. 1. IV Contra Gentes, 22. 7 John 15, 15 

8 de Civitate Dei, x, 6. sal 
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f our heart is made a stone or the victims sought elsewhere. To 
vhat purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices to me, saith the Lord. 
Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth; they are a 
rouble unto me, I am weary to bear them.1 We are hardening and 
easing to love when our zeal becomes nagging, and others say 
of us that we are a punishing sort of person—of ourselves as 
well as of others, for there are kinds of self-reproach which 
can make the listener thoroughly uncomfortable, as indeed, 
‘ometimes unconsciously, they are meant to. Nothing can be 
aid for inhumanity disguised as charity.2 It is of the very nature 
of friendship to be open and not hidden, said St Thomas; if it 
s not then it is something else.3 He was not trying to be cosy 
out to be exactly theological when he asserted that charity is the 
form, mover, mother, and root of all the virtues.4 

Though I have all faith so that I could move mountains, and have 
tot charity, I am nothing. Though I bestow all my goods on the poor, 
ind give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
iothing.5 The situation is worse if poverty becomes an excuse 
or thinking like a rentier, or chastity for squeamishness, or 
dbedience for timidity. If, in short, the vows stiffen into defences 
0 that we can safely avoid giving of ourselves, how then will 
they help us to receive the gifts of the Spirit? 


IV 


Real virtues, then, are all quickened by charity. They have 
ilso to be ruled by prudence, that virtue recommended so 
\pologetically as though it were a restraint, though an excusable 
me, on our generosity.. We forget that it is as much sinned against 
sy overcautiousness and niggardliness as by fecklessness and 
waste.6 Ardent in its practical reasonableness, ic starts from 
principles and tells the other virtues what to do.7 No other is 
alled upon to be so energetic and so discreet, so firm and so 
upple, so severe and so humorous.8 The Fifty-two Sundays are 
nore important than the Nine Fridays, exclaimed Fr Vincent 
McNabb with a characteristic fling. He was not being derogatory, 


 Isaias 1, I-14. 2 2a-2ae. cviil. 3, 4; clvii. 4; clix. The 
Commentary, in Joannem, xiii, 3. 4 2a-2ae. xxiii. 7, 8. Disputations, de Caritate, 3. 
impor. 13, 2-3. 6 2a-2ae. lv. 6, 8. 


7 2a-2ae. xlvii. 6; xlix. 2, 3. 8 2a-2ae. xlix. 4; li. 4. 
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but merely keeping a sense of proportion. Such is the business of 
prudence, and for this it is instructed by faith and theology. 
‘Sister’, said the priest, ‘my advice is that you should read the 
Bible.’ ‘Oh, father’, was the answer, ‘but I have once, right the 
way through as well.’ Well, that was something. All the same we | 
can doubt whether pietist journalism is any sort of substitute for | 
the Scriptures and the spiritual classics. 

While we are speaking of prudence we may reflect that the 
risk is not remote of our being rather silly in our spiritual life. 
Canny St Teresa, who advised her daughters to prefer a sound 
theologian to a devout simpleton as convent chaplain. Best, of | 
course, a serpent and dove in one. Ideotes has lost the good sense _ 
it once had for spiritual writers, for Dionysius or for Jeremy 
Taylor who wrote of ‘the holy and innocent ideot, or plain easy | 
people of the Laity’. The Deuine Louer, or the Sainctly Ideots 
Deuotions, our smile at that seventeenth-century title can now be | 
rather wry. Make no bones about it, the section in the library 
marked Spiritual Reading may offer a selection of sentimentalities 
in their way no less harmful than novelettes, which, after all, 
do set out to entertain, not to improve. To instruct is to build up, 
to make adult, and we are slighting no approved ‘little way’ 
when we say that orthodox theology has no use for psychological 
infantilism, all the worse, not better, when inculcated as second 
childhood. 

‘Look at the carriages’, cried an old lady pointing to the new 
look of a British Railways express. “They’re painted red.’ “They 
always do that, dear’, her companion comfortably replied, ‘for 
the winter months.’ Similarly there are endearing clichés and 
inventions in religion. The stars are chinks in the floor of heaven. 
St Patrick expelled all snakes from Ireland because there are none 
there now. Prayers written on wafers are embedded in jujubes 
and swallowed. The elephant is the type of chastity because of its 
long gestation. Job’s seven sons and three daughters signify the 
seven Gifts and three theological virtues. Leah is the symbol of 
faith because she was blear-eyed. The medievals relished such 
allegories, without however taking them too seriously, just as 
we can accommodate the sense of many mansions in my Father's 
house! to include toyshops and sweetshops. 


But there is good nonsense and bad nonsense. Later on we shall 
1 John 14, 2. 
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lave Cause to stand up for the madcap moments in the life of 
levotion, when the soul is responsive to the play of the Spirit. 
Phen contemplation is not excogitated and desire is not deliberate. 
Phen prayer is completely at ease, and sometimes almost jaunty. 
\t present we are considering a steady attitude, an habitual 
pproach charged with the virtue of prudence. Most of us have a 
oolish streak, rarely more harmful than when it is solemnized, 
nd a certain ethical frivolity spreads beneath the pretentiousness, 

Trust in God, and keep your powder dry—famous advice, not 
hat Cromwell’s name is one to conjure by in Catholic circles. 
[ake instead the foolish virgins, who brought their lamps but 
1eglected to provide the oil.! If theology be nothing else but the 
uel, so that we may shine as lights in the world,2 it looks as though 
ve might miss the wedding-feast without it. Then again there 
ire various meanings to the parable about the children of this 
world who are wiser in their generation than the children of 
ight.3 If only we had as much gumption in our religious life 
is they have in their worldly business—that is one of them. 


V 


So much for the purgative function of theology. Now for the 
‘onic. All scripture is profitable, not only for correction, but also 
for instruction in righteousness.4 For reasoned thought is part of the 
rexture of prayer. I beseech you, St Paul urges us, that you present 
1 living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service.» To think that the reason is cold or unrcligious is a mistake, 
due partly to the fashion, no part of the Christian tradition, of 
ocating it in the brain, and partly to the fact that believers have 
llowed themselves to be hustled too easily out of the scientific 
‘eld. Every creature is of God, and ought not to be refused.© We serve 
God with lop-sided activity if we leave out our reason, and only 
sart of us is bent on him. 

Of course theological thinking is not complete nourishment 
for contemplation. It is rather like salt, no sort of diet all by 
tself, too much of which can dry up our juices. Certainly it 
an be admitted that the subjects treated by scholasticism are left 


Matt. 25, 3. 2 Phil. 2, 15. 3 Luke 16, 8. 
2 Tim. 3, 16. SeINOMl T2 snk. Opt kims-45) 45 
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looking rather pickled. Nevertheless few of us have a surfeit, | 


and the need is not for less theology, but for more and better. 
Rhetoric may persuade, or we may be moved by purely affective 
writing, but we are left at the mercy of other forces which may 
stir our sensibility. I delight in the law of God, after the inward man, 
but I see another law in my members, warring against the law of my 


mind. God has put us in a world where many fascinations for the | 
present are not on his side. Only sound theology can give lasting _ 


meaning to our lives, a meaning impregnable to moods. 


Above all, dogmatic theology, which tells us about God, | 


more than moral theology, which tells us what we should do.2 
This is a much more tangled and slippery matter. If only we 
could realize that God is simpler and firmer than we are, and 
clearer too. In thy light we shall see the light.3 He is a mystery, 


but we are a problem: there can be little doubt who is the more | 


rewarding object of contemplation. If we let ourselves think— 
I do not say, if we think hard enough, for the method is to allow 
ourselves to go quiet and untaxing—we shall discover that the 
difficulties are in us, not in him. 

Our Lord said that we were to be the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world. But if the salt has lost its savour? It is thenceforth 
good for nothing. And men do not light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel4. The Fathers of the Church bring the lesson home: we 


} 


| 


have to give an account, and first of all to ourselves, of the faith _ 


which is in us, of our wisdom and understanding in the sight of the 
nations.) That means a manifest understanding, not an obscure 
and private sympathy. 

It was all very well for Jeremiah to cry, Ah, ah, ah, I cannot 
speak for I am a child.© He was called to proclaim a prophetic 
message of a Messiah yet to come, and in any case he did not 
remain inarticulate. Ours is no such prodigious vocation. Who 
is wise and endued with knowledge among you? asks St James, let 
him show out of a good conversation his works with meekness of 
wisdom.7 Instruction is one of the spiritual works of mercy, and 
how shall we instruct unless we ourselves are instructed? And 
how shall we be instructed and offer our reasonable service to 
God unless we are prepared to be intelligent? 


1 Rom. 7, 22-3. DeraweAgs 3 Bs.3'55 20; 
4 Matt. 5, 13-14. 5 Deut. 4, 6. Gnjetai0- 
7 James 3, 13. 
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VI 


Intelligence means here what it does in other matters, the 
2ower of perceiving explanations for things and then of dealing 
vith them. Afterwards we shall see that a special gift of the 
spirit brings us to an understanding of spiritual things deeper 
han by rational inquiry, but there is nothing to suggest that it 
ver displaces commonsense and good judgment. We cannot 
ive on will-power alone, except in an emergency; charity 
esponds to the profound desires of the human organism, and 
mong the signs of a vocation to the religious life are a good 
ligestion and a sociable character. Similarly the mind cannot 
ive on naked assents, but needs to be replenished with reasons 
nd images.! Sometimes these are extinguished, but the dark 
rights of the soul are God’s doing. Our part is to make things as 
wright as we can. Jesus saith to them, Yet a little while is the light 
vith you. Walk while you have the light, lest darkness come upon 
you; for he that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth.2 

Accordingly let us turn to theology, and in no bored spirit, 
or its subject is of perennial interest, as is shown by the fact 
hat it crops up so soon in most serious conversations. If its 
echnical development should be left to experts, its current 
pplication is to the life and prayer of the faithful. Its terms are 
\ot meant to be treated as museum-pieces; the theology of the 
frinity when properly presented, no less than the Litany of 
oretto, can prompt meditation. St John of the Cross was a 
nystic and a poet a master in both, yet how well he used the gear 
yf scholasticism in the Ascent of Mount Carmel. 

Divine truth is imparted to us through the commonplace 
ather than through fine flights of the mind.3 Time later to soar; 
t the beginning let us plant our feet firmly on the ground. St 
Thomas would not have us lofty. “Therefore, like the ground 
hould learners be low according to humility; where humility is 
here also is wisdom.4 And firm in soundness of sense; be no more 
hildish.5 And fruitful, that the words of wisdom may strike root 
nd yield good fruit; what fell on good ground, these are they who 
n a good and honest heart hearing the word keep it and bring forth 
heir fruit in patience.© Modesty is required, for they are instructed 


ta. lxxxiv. 7. 2 John 12, 35. 9) lawl, 9,.dd 3. 
_ Prov. 11, 2. 5 Eph. 4, 14. 6 Luke 8, 15. 
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through listening; if thou wilt bend thine ear thou shalt receive) 
instruction, and if thou lovest to hear thou shalt be wise.1 And judg- 
ment of the right sense of what is meant; doth not our ear try thy 
words?2 Finally, fruitfulness of discovery, for a good listener | 
takes much from the little he hears; give occasion to a wise man, | 


and wisdom will be added.3 


Vil 


Mark this, when we speak of the need for theology in the life: 
of prayer we mean Catholic theology as it actually is, a living 
doctrine embodied in a long tradition and still developing in 
our own times. Of course there are golden periods, and there are | 
good theologians and others not so good, though they may have. 
the imprimatur, and some publishers have a better list than others, 
in quality if not in quantity. We can afford to be choosy, but we | 
should watch our archaeological tastes lest we become spiritual 
snobs, and look down on everything written since St Augustine, 
or St Bernard, or St Thomas. This applies alike to private and to 
liturgical prayer. | 

Newman came to see that the appeal to the early centuries did 
not support his Anglican position; he was led to embrace the 
ever-present Church and its authority—not only the first four 
Councils but Trent and all. Similarly when we are about to study 
the operations of the Holy Ghost in the soul we shall be well- 
advised not to stop short at the doctrine of the Fathers without 
profit from the great Franciscan and Dominican doctors of the 
Middle Ages. They meditated deeply on the virtues, the Gifts, 
the fruits of the Spirit and the Beatitudes. It would be ungrateful 
to agree with their predecessor, William of Auvergne, who 
discouraged such speculation and bade us not deceive ourselves 
with mere questions of grammar. 

We have to draw the line between the essential truths of faith, 
guaranteed by the Church, and theological statements supported 
by the evidence in their favour and the weight of their authors. 
So also we have to distinguish between truths which seem 
permanently to belong to the mind of the Church and convictions, 
appropriate at one period but irrelevant now, which are expres- 
sions of the time-spirit. Our feelings about the Spanish Inquisition, 


t Ecclus. 6, 33. BN \fo)s) tie, ie. 3 Prov. 9, 9. 
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bout the temporal overlordship of the Pope, about relics, and 
bout the lot of noble pagans are not necessarily precisely the 
ume as those of our forefathers. Hence we are not called upon 
> adopt what may be called the Scholastic Mood. Whether we 
ave outgrown it, or whether we are not quite up to it, that is 
nother question. We can sympathize with those writers who are 
estive at the logic-chopping of the thirteenth-century and after- 
yards. We can share their dissatisfaction with an elaboration of 
loodless categories in a legalistic medium, and their liking for 
ae genial humanism of the twelfth century. But we cannot 
isown our past. 

The moral is that we should not allow ourselves to be intimi- 
ated by a host of minor writers, but keep our composure and 
sten to the great Scholastics from whom we have much to learn, 
ot least when they are introspecting our loving intercourse with 
x0d. They were the first to bring a scientific psychology closely 
9 bear, and their writings have profoundly influenced all the 
reat schools of spirituality within the Church. They are not the 
sospel, but we cannot dissociate ourselves from them, for we 
nd perfection not as solitaries, but as living in and through a 
istoric community. In this temper let us consider the teaching of 
t Thomas on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, an original and lasting 
ynthesis of elements from Scripture, the Fathers, and ‘divine 
hilosophy’. To this we can apply the text, Hold fast the form of 
ound words which thou hast heard of me, in faith and in the love 
thich is of Christ Jesus. Keep the good thing committed to thy trust 
y the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in us. 


2 Tim. I, 13-4. 
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divine life. It is the Holy Spirit who brings this new life | 
to a Christian—‘if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, | 
he is none of his’ (Rom. 8, 9). This close relationship between 
baptism and the gift of the Spirit was indicated by our Lord, 
who coming up out of the Jordan waters ‘saw the heavens opened 
and the Spirit as a dove descending and remaining on him’ 
(Mark 1, 10). The Spirit which filled Christ fills us too when we | 
are baptized, and unites us as members of Christ to our head: ‘as | 
the body is one and has many members . . . so also is Christ. | 
For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free’ (1 Cor. 12, 12-13). From 
these and similar passages it is clear that baptism is the source of 
Christian life, which is the life of the Spirit. . 
At the same time it is also the case that the other sacraments 
produce fresh outpourings of the Spirit throughout our lives. This 
association is especially close in the sacrament of Confirmation, 
which we must now consider. The scriptures in fact always link 
confirmation with baptism, calling it a baptism of the Spirit. 
Our Lord had said at his Ascension, “You shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence’ (Acts 1, 5), echoing the 
words of the Baptist, “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire’ (Luke 3, 16). The same idea lies behind the prophecy 
of Joel, ‘I will pour out of my spirit upon all flesh’ (quoted 
Acts 2, 17) which was fulfilled when the Spirit came upon the 
apostles with a ‘sound—as of a mighty wind’ and a vision of 
‘parted tongues, as it were of fire’ (Acts 2, 2-3). This renewal of 
the Spirit at Pentecost to the apostles who had already received it 
—He breathed upon them and he said to them: Receive the Holy 
Ghost’ (John 21, 22)—1s the key to understanding the sacrament 
of Confirmation which it typifies. 
Our Lord had given the explanation of what was to come about 
at Pentecost when he said, ‘You shall receive the power of the 
Holy Ghost coming upon you, and you shall be witnesses unto 


> vine joins us to Christ and allows us to share his | 
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me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and even to the 
uttermost part of the earth’ (Acts r, 8). The Church was about to 
begin its world-wide expansion, but this could only come about 
through the power of the Spirit. St Luke’s history of the carly 
Church is precisely an account of the activity of the Holy Spirit 
among men. It is noticeable how, from the day of Pentecost 
onwards, all the decisive steps in the expansion are attributed to 
the work of the Spirit, explicit reference being made as the 
missionaries pass successively into Samaria (Acts 6, 5 leading to 
8, 1—cf. 8, 29), Antioch and the Gentiles (II, 15-20), Asia 
Minor (13, 21), Greece (16, 6-9), and finally Rome itself (19, 21). 
At Pentecost the Spirit had turned the apostles into witnesses of 
Christ to every nation; by their words, speaking in every tongue 
the wonderful works of God’ (Acts 2, 11), by their sufferings, 
and even by their death as in the case of Stephen. The external 
signs, the wind and fire, the speaking with tongues and prophesy- 
ing, were indications of the new part that the Spirit was playing 
in the lives of these men. At baptism he had been given to free 
them personally from sin by uniting them to Christ; now he had 
1 new function, making them Christ’s witnesses to the world. 

The apostles in their turn had the power to bring about this 
renewal of the Spirit by laying their hands upon the baptized. 
There are two occasions where St Luke explicitly makes reference 
oO this rite of confirmation. After the Samaritans had been 
Saptized by the deacon Philip, they were sent two apostles 
who, when they were come, prayed for them that they might 
eccive the Holy Ghost. For he was not as yet come upon any of 
hem: but they were only baptized in the name of the Lord 
esus. Then they laid their hands upon them and they received 
he Holy Ghost’ (Acts 8, 15-17). Undoubtedly the Holy: Spirit 
vad sanctified them at baptism, but he had not yet come upon 
hem with external signs for the public work they had to do. 
[his is also clear at Ephesus, where ‘having heard these things, 
hey were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. And when 
aul had imposed. his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came 
pon them, and they spoke with tongues and prophesied’ (Acts 
(9, §-6); just as the apostles themselves had done on the day of 
entecost. 

Confirmation today is no longer accompanied by outward 
igns of the workings of the Spirit such as these; even in the 
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first days of the Church, St Paul was concerned to stress their 
comparative unimportance (1 Cor., chs. 12-14). They represented 
only one aspect of the Spirit’s power to make men witnesses to 
Christ; he brings interior gifts above all. These gifts of the 
Spirit which we now share with Christ are described by Isaias: 
‘The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: the spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding, the spirit of counsel and of fortitude, 
the spirit of knowledge and of godliness. And he shall be filled 
with the spirit of the fear of the Lord’ (Is. 11, 2-3) The Spirit 
with his gifts comes to us at baptism, as we have seen, but con- 
firmation strengthens us to use them. Normally speaking, baptism 
is received in infancy. As the growing child comes to full con- 
sciousness, he has to profess his faith, and confirmation completes 
the work of the sacrament with which it is so closely associated. 
From all this we can understand its purpose. A Christian is con- 
firmed as the apostles were in order to profess his baptismal 
faith before the world, not necessarily as they did by preaching 
and working miracles, but by using the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
In other words, he must show forth an adult faith. The rarity of 
such faith among Catholics today is perhaps attributable to 


the slight attention now paid to the sacrament of Confirmation, — 


merely a matter of course to children and often neglected alto- 
gether by adult converts. Unless we make use of the intellectual 
gifts of wisdom and understanding, counsel and knowledge, 
we inevitably “become such as have need of milk and not of 
strong meat’ (Heb. 5, 12). We can only avoid this reproach if we 
develop the powers received in confirmation, and grow up in the 
faith ‘that henceforth we be no more children, tossed about by 
every wind of doctrine’ (Eph. 4, 14). Faith is a hard intellectual 
discipline, fed by the word of God given in scripture but made 
our own through meditation. The assent we give to doctrine 
must remain merely notional unless we constantly think about 
it, discuss it and question it within the context of the Church’s 
interpretation. And without such faith there is little chance of our 
engaging in the adult Christian activity which St Paul refers to in 
the continuation of the passage just quoted, that ‘doing the truth 


in charity, we may in all things grow up in him who is the head, — 


even Christ’ (Eph. 4, 15). Activity of this kind need not neces- 
sarily take place within the various action groups so amply 
provided by the modern Church; but undoubtedly it must involve 
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prayer, reception of the other sacraments, and charitable love of 
God and our neighbour. All too often these are thought of in an 
infantile, merely superficial way, and to a large extent replaced 
by optional ‘devotions’, which make no demands likely to require 
supernatural aid. Those on the other hand who understand them 
in the light of an adult faith are certainly going to meet diffi- 
culties which call into play the gifts of fortitude, of godliness, 
and of fear of the Lord. They will be drawing on the grace of 
confirmation. 

As with the other sacraments, this renewal of divine life in 
us is brought about through an outward sign which causes what 
it signifies. This is the anointing of the forehead with chrism by 
the hand of the bishop, successor of those apostles who laid their 
hands upon the first Christians; at the same time he says the words: 
‘I sign you with the sign of the cross, and I confirm you with the 
chrism of salvation in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost.’ As we saw in the case of the baptismal water, the meaning 
of this sign can only be gathered from an examination of the 
scriptures.! In the early history of Israel, kings and priests were 
anointed with chrism in order to call the spirit of God upon them. 
Thus when Samuel had discovered David, ‘the Lord said, Arise 
and anoint him, for this is he. And Samuel took the horn of oil, 
and anointed him in the midst of his brethren. And the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon David from that day forward’ (1 Kings 16, 
12-13). Similarly there is an account of the anointing of Aaron 
the priest by Moses (Lev. 8). Now it is Christ who completes 
and fulfils both the kingship and priesthood of the Old Testament: 
the name Christos is closely connected with chrisma in Greek. 
St Peter refers to this when he says that ‘God anointed him with 
the Holy Ghost and with power’ (Acts 10, 38). Chrism then is 
used in confirmation to show that we have fully become ‘other 
Christs’, filled with his Holy Spirit. St John says explicitly, “You 
have the unction from the Holy One and know all things . 
and you have no need that any man teach you: but as his unction 
teacheth you of all things and is truth and is no lie’ (1 John 2, 
20 and 27). The anointing has filled us with that Spirit of truth 
‘who will teach you all truth’. The effective sign of anointing 
completes our incorporation in Christ, making us sacramentally 
kings and priests before the world (‘a kingly priesthood, a holy 


1 cf. Augustine, Enn. IT in Ps. xxiv, for all that follows. 
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nation, a purchased people’: 1 Peter 2, 9). Nor does its effect end 
here. For as the whole imagery of the Apocalypse shows forth, 
it is a sign too of that future glory where Christ has in reality 
‘made us to our God a kingdom of priests’ (Apoc. 5, 10). 

One further point may be touched on here. The Church has 
always taught that confirmation, like baptism, is a sacrament 
that cannot be repeated. Each must have a permanent effect on 
the recipient, even where it has been received in heresy, yet 
reception may or may not lead to personal sanctity. The theo- 
logical difficulties to which this gave rise in the early Church 
were finally resolved by St Augustine, though the solution is 
best expressed in a terminology developed some centuries later, 


and which it may be useful to explain here. A sacrament is a sign” 


having a real effect, but the effect must, from this evidence, be 
twofold. Now the outward rite, the pure sign, is known as the 
sacramentum tantum, and is said effectively to signify both a 
res et sacramentum and a res tantum, a significant reality which in its 
turn points further to a pure reality. In the case of confirmation 
the sacramentum tantum is the signing with chrism and the words 
spoken by the bishop or his representative; the res ef sacramentum 
is the permanent effect known as the ‘sacramental character’; a 
reality, yet itself pointing to an ultimate reality, res tantum, the 
grace which may or may not be present, depending on the 
subjective dispositions of the recipient: with confirmation this 
is the grace to witness to Christ in the Spirit. The personal 
dispositions of the giver or receiver of the sacrament cannot 


affect the sacramental character, which must be given if the rite 


is correctly performed with at least the intention to do what the 
Church does: but sacraments do not work by magic, so that 
personal faith and state of soul must modify, even perhaps exclude, 
that grace which is normally the ultimate effect of the sacrament. 


The doctrine of sacramental character (now de fide, Trent, 


sess. vil, canon 9, Denz. no. 852) which solves the problem of 
why certain sacraments cannot, in the mind of the Church, be 
repeated, is not something arbitrarily introduced. According 
to patristic writers, it has its roots in the scriptural references to a 
seal put by the Holy Spirit on our souls. St Paul says, for instance, 


‘now he that confirmeth us with you in Christ and that hath 


anointed us, is God: who also hath sealed us and given the pledge 
of the Spirit in our hearts’ (2 Cor. 1, 21-22). It is not clear from 


et ee 
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hese passages alone whether baptism or confirmation is being 
hought of, though in patristic times a distinction began to be 
made between the sealing in baptism and the perfecting of the 
eal in confirmation.1! 

Thus the sacrament of Confirmation produces an effect which 
$ meant to last throughout the whole course of a Christian’s 
ife. He can draw upon the grace it gives for every activity of a 
public nature where his faith has to be professed. In this way 
-onfirmation leads naturally on to the sacraments we have yet to 
sonsider, since in receiving them we do precisely profess our 
christianity before the whole Church. Though it cannot be 
salled the gate to the other sacraments in the same strict sense that 
daptism can, it ought normally speaking to precede them. 
Without question a wider understanding of its meaning and 
\ppreciation of its grace would have a tremendous effect on the 
sractice of Catholics throughout the Church. 


GROWING UP IN CHRIST 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


LTHOUGH religious instruction occupies a_ separate 
place in the curriculum of a Catholic school, and although 
we pay special attention to this class no one believes that 

cligious instruction, and still less training, is finished when the 
eligious knowledge period is over. Every practising Catholic in 
ingland must have heard, perhaps oftener than he cares to 
emember, the argument for staffing Catholic schools with 
*atholic teachers, that religion must penetrate all departments. 


The patristic evidence is given in ch. 6 of Leeming, Principles of Sacramental Theology 
(London, 1956). 


j 

It isa truth which, rightly, Catholics take for granted, and equally 

surely it is a principle which experienced Catholic teachers put : 
into practice with little or no reflection and with a skill that 
sometimes seems infallible. As children reach the age of thirteen | 
or fourteen this becomes a more important matter, for they are | 
arriving at the critical years of change from childhood to man—_ 
hood, and the Sacrament of Confirmation which they may have | 
received recently or some years previously acquires considerable | 
importance. It is when dealing with children in their teens that 

teachers begin to use the word ‘responsibility’. ) 

A boy of fourteen is beginning to move out of a world where | 
he found himself the centre, or rather where he did not) 
find it necessary to look far beyond himself and his actions with | 
their immediate results. Consequences, certainly far-reaching | 
consequences, did not much trouble the horizons of his behaviour. 
So far he has been told to be thoughtful about other people, to 
do this and that because it gives pleasure to other people, but for 
the most part these things have all been individual deeds; there 
has been no thought of a programme, still less of a life which will 
be systematically directed to a purpose other than his own 
personal satisfaction. He may begin to have ambitions other 
than to be a fireman or engine-driver. Of course, if he does 
decide to become a doctor he is not conscious of a desire to 
alleviate human suffering, he is probably more interested in 
medical experiments and the whole thing may look like a boy 
playing with a pet kitten. But the fact remains that there is here 
now some quality of persistence which was not there in his 
earlier years, and which is associated with that important attribute 
of responsibility and self-reliance which we connect with the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. 

About this time it is only natural for him to feel pulled in 
different directions. He is truly growing into a man; without 
being very clearly aware of it he wants to assume responsibilities” 
and yet he is not fitted either by experience or stability for this. 
Obviously a wise teacher or parent will offer some scope for these 
energies. He can be left to choose his own clothes, within reason- 
able limits and with discreet guidance. In a school perhaps he can 
take a fair load of the direction of his class’s end-of-term play. If 
the teacher drops a few general hints about grouping on the stage 
and so forth there is every chance that one of the fourteen- 
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year-olds will take control and the others will, perhaps to their 
own surprise, find themselves co-operating and giving additional 
suggestions. Obviously all the accepted responsibilities either in 
the school or the home will come under this head: keeping a 
helping eye on the new boys, looking after the younger members 
of the family and so forth. 

But from time to time there will be a ‘catastrophe’. He mects 
a situation which demands quick reactions and he has not suffi- 
cient experience to ensure the right reaction. He fails through 
sheer inexperience. At this time he is more upset than anyone 
else by the calamity; usually it is not a calamity at all, but to 
him it is the end of the world. Then it is essential that the parent’s 
or teacher’s reaction should be healthy. First of all, however 
concerned we may be because, say, the barrel of altar wine has 
been left running by the sacristan, we must not magnify the 
incident. Sometimes, indeed, prudence may demand that we 
nuninize it. For instance, I once heard of a fire ina sacristy which 
caused considerable damage to the fabric of the building and cost 
several hundred pounds. The cause of the fire seemed to be that a 
boy sacristan of sixteen had inadvertently dropped lighted 
charcoal in the waste-paper basket. The priest in charge of the 
church took great care that this boy never learnt the result of his 
actions, but also took care himself to keep a closer eye on him in 
the future. The policy of the police about arson in some parts of 
the country is an interesting application of this principle. In 
districts where they are troubled by forest fires caused by children 
they make a clear distinction between the boys who cause fires 
through playing with matches or magnifying glasses and boys 
who cause them through smoking and dropping matches. The 
latter set of boys are not often prosecuted and the reasoning of 
the police seems to be that a boy who plays with matches or a 
magnifying glass in the woods is doing something that every boy 
should recognize as dangerous, whereas the boy who is smokng 
and inadvertently drops a match is indulging a grown-up habit 
which he has not yet perfectly formed and at which he is inept 
and therefore the blame, if any, is limited. 

On the other hand it would be equally unwise to try to ignore 
the consequences of a boy’s actions. He is usually the first to see 
quite clearly the trouble he has caused and if he is in every other 

vay a healthy person he will want to face the music; that is not 
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to say that he will want to be caned or given some childish 
punishment (though this is not always out of place), but his innate 
sense of justice will prompt him to make some sort of reparation. 
Usually adequate reparation is impossible, but to pretend that 
no damage is done, when in fact he has burned out the television 
tube, is not only an insult to his native intelligence but a lie. 
Let him see the harm he has done, accept that fact and also accept 
the fact that the grown-ups in the situation are prepared to 
shoulder the main burden of repair and content to take what 
little reparation he can offer. This after all is, in miniature, the 
state of affairs grown-ups all face when they go to confession. 
We cannot hope to make adequate reparation for our sins; all 
we can do is in virtue of the merits of Christ, and it is our job to 
accept meekly, though not complacently, our limitations in face 
of the infinite mercy of God. In a paradoxical fashion he will 
learn to grow up in so far as he learns this sort of dependence 
which does not make a man either complacent or over-acquies- 
cent but stiffens his determination to be more self-reliant. 

This of course can only grow out of his confidence in grown- 
ups. This is an entirely different thing from the hero-worship 
in which most boys indulge and which in itself is harmless enough. 
In general, hero-worship is as valuable as the hero. If in addition 
to being a good cricketer he is a good man there is every chance 
of hero-worship growing into something more lasting; but 
before this is possible the hero and the worshipper must share a 
common life. If the hero always remains in the players’ pavilion, 
even if he remains on a pedestal of holiness, his power is limited. 
But if he is a man who goes to Mass and Communion with his 
boys, who goes to confession like them, who says his night 
prayers with them, then there is real common ground; not only 
do they share humanity, they share a much greater thing, the 
sonship of God. Once this common bond is established, and it 
needs to be established daily, the boy will have the right sort of 
confidence in his teacher or his father, and the real work of religi- 
ous instruction and formation and the human implementing of 
the work of the Holy Ghost in confirmation, will be carried on 
outside religious knowledge classes and outside school itself. 

Naturally one asks how much of all this should be discussed 
with the boys themselves, how much should they be made aware 
of the methods of their parents and teachers. In general very little. 
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It is rarely a good thing to discuss any method of education 
with the subject; he is already self-conscious enough and this 
might make life unbearable for him. Before long he will see 
himself just as a case, a problem or an experiment; he will either 
turn into an introvert obsessed with his own symptoms or he 
will become quite callous and stop up all the springs of human 
spontaneity, enthusiasm, warmth and generosity in himself. 
That is if he is told too much about how his teacher wants to help 
him. It is a very different story if he learns about how the Holy 
Ghost helps him, in other words if he learns of the immense 
supernatural resources laid up within himself as a result of the 
sacrament of Confirmation. 

Very often in his early teens a boy feels that the demands made 
on him by teachers or parents are beyond his capacities. It is not 
simply that too much is asked of him. When he complains that 
it is too much he is sometimes right; for instance the long exag- 
gerated prayers that have been imposed in some schools and 
about which the Pope spoke some time ago. But that is a different 
matter. The more common complaint is that he is asked to do 
what he calls the impossible; usually this means that it is something 
he has never done before, and as everyone knows, boys are the 
most conservative of creatures who want no change whatsoever. 
However it is usually at about seventeen or eighteen that they 
begin to dig in and feel they ought not to have to take the 
initiative. In their earlier teens they will make an impetuous rush 
all unprepared to tackle the job, whatever it may be, building a 
boat, or starting a debating club. Then when difficulties begin to 
arise they are tempted to abandon the scheme. It is just at this 
point that they need to invoke and employ the help of the Holy 
Ghost. The teacher is often tempted to step in himself and use his 
experience and even take the tools out of their hands and do 
the job for them. That would be quite useless, but the boy might 
very well begin to reflect on the manner of his growing up and 
discuss not his teacher’s ways and methods, but the methods of 
the Holy Ghost, and the inexhaustible resources that he himself 
can tap because he is a confirmed Christian. Obviously the 
teacher or parent will do a little discreet manoeuvering and drop 
a few hints from his own experience, but the last thing he must 
do is to take the tools from the boy’s hands, still less step in to do 
the Holy Ghost’s work. 
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At this point, ifnot at any other, the boy will discover something 
about God manifesting his will in the events and circumstances 
of his daily life. And it is a very good thing for teachers too to 
reflect on this. Nowadays we commonly speak of fourteen- 
year-old children being the ones who most need the help of the 
grace of Confirmation, and there are even those who think poorly 
of the practice of administering Confirmation much before this 
age. Certainly there is something to be said for emphasizing the 
fact that Confirmation means the initiation into full adult 
Christian life with its responsibilities and duties. On the other 
hand we need to think twice about this, especially if our experience 
has been chiefly among children who live in more sheltered 
circumstances, perhaps in a boarding school. Most of these children 
do begin to face the responsibilities of adult Christian life at 
about the age of fourteen. But in England at any rate there is a 
considerable number of children who have to take up these 
responsibilities abruptly, two, three or even four years earlier. 
Among the working classes there are still children of eleven 
who have to assume quite a heavy responsibility for the care of 
their younger brothers and sisters on the way to and from school; 
and if they do not have to do that they have to look after them in 
the couple of hours or so between the end of school and their 
mother’s returning home from work. We may deplore the 
economic situation that makes this necessary. but the fact remains 
that old heads are being put on young shoulders. May we not 
hope that the supernatural strength and wisdom of the Holy 
Ghost will steady their natural precocity and prevent it turning 
into mere worldly wisdom; quite simply, prevent them turning 
into spivs and wide boys. To me the case for early Confirmation 
seems even more pressing when I see the adult influences to which 
children are exposed as soon as they can read, not letters, but 
pictures on the hoardings, in the magazines, newspapers and so 
forth. It is not only the exploitation of sex but all the materialistic 
standards of life which are urged upon them; these things force 
children to grow up prematurely. It is a brittle, materialistic 
maturing, and perhaps Confirmation can strengthen it. Only 
stand outside a Catholic secondary modern school to observe 
the effects of this in their dress and manner. No amount of telling 
children not to look at the pictures will do any good; it is even 
worse to tell them that all newspapers, magazines and advertise- 
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ments are bad. That would just not be true. The only thing is 
to make them critical, to make them pass judgments on the things 
they sce as soon as possible, and any teacher will tell you how 
difficult a thing that is. It is asking children to perform an adult 
Christian operation, and to ask them to do it without the help of 
Confirmation is asking the impossible. 

In all these matters one sometimes feels helpless and hopeless, 
but at least there is a spark of hope when we can see how the 
common practice of the Church in giving the sacrament of 
Confirmation early seems to fit the needs of children in urban 
communities. It is not presumptuous to detect the hand of God 
here, and this certainly is the sort of thing we can discuss with a 
boy in order to encourage him in the struggle which he should be 
beginning to make. And in the religious knowledge class itself 
much good work of this sort can be started. A clear explanation of 
what it means to be a grown-up, discerning and critical Catholic 

will come first. Examples in abundance will come to hand from 
the boy’s own life: how is he to behave to his companions with 
filthy tongues? Is it right to ‘borrow’ things from disused acro- 
dromes? ‘Everybody does and I look a cissy if I don’t, especially 
as I am interested in radio.’ These and similar matters are real 
because they enter into his experience. As often as not they are 
questions which he has half wanted to ask himself and been torn 
between the fear of getting the answer he did not want and the 
fear of shirking his duty. 

At this point it is always good to remind ourselves and our 
class how subtle and elusive truth really is, and to remember that 
least commonly remembered effect of original sin, obcaecatio 
intellectus. We suffer a paralyzing blindness of mind which makes 
it very difficult for us, even in our redeemed state of grace, to 
pursue our problems to the bitter end until we come face to face 
with the truth itself. How easy itis to convince ourselves, especially 
on moral problems, that we are right when in fact we are looking 
only with half an eye. But we must not exaggerate this human 
weakness; the blind eye of the intellect is there, sure enough, 
but so too is the grace of the Holy Ghost which gives us light 
to see and strength to master our weakness. For in all these 
questions it becomes clear that what we need is strength, strength 
to face companions who call us cissy, strength to face unpopu- 
larity, strength to face perhaps poverty. And it always seems a 
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strength that is more than human. It certainly is, it is the super- 
natural strength of the fully-fledged Christian. 

Even so we have only made the boy see the need for such 
strength; he presumably believes he can tap the source of this 
strength in his own Confirmation. Can we do anything further 
actually to encourage him to use his supernatural strength? This 
is the most difficult and delicate part of all. Obviously all the 
usual tricks of the teaching trade which inveigle him into standing 
on his own feet will help here, but we need more than human 
methods. Once again we are back to the level of hero-worship. 
Whether we like it or not, the boy is going to take his cue from 
us if he is going to take a cue at all. So, without trying to narrow 
the gap between adult and child, we need to share life with him 
in every possible department. For a time many of his actions will 
be prompted by the thought or even the word: “My father says, 
my father does’, or ‘My teacher says, my teacher does’. If he 
knows his father only as a breadwinner or a keen supporter of the 
Arsenal, if he knows his teacher only as a mathematician or 
wizard centre three-quarter, then his range will be limited. But 
if these men also turn out to be heroes in other places besides the 
football field, if he knows that his father has suffered at work for 
his religion, if he knows that his teacher goes to daily Mass and 
Communion, then his own courage and his strength is the greater, 
and his life will be the richer. 

For the teacher and the parent this is no doubt a daunting 
prospect. It was Edward Thring who never asked his boys to do 
what he himself would not do, and at fifty he was still defeating 
the finest fives players in the school. We have no need to emulate 
either the athletic or the intellectual prowess of such men, for 
even Thring saw this as only the beginning of something much 
larger. When Nettleship won the first classical scholarship from 
Uppingham to Oxford he reminded him that ‘life is long and 
scholarships short’. And it is for the endurance of that long life 
that teachers and fathers too have been given the grace of Con- 
firmation: we shall need it if we are to keep up the diligent study 
of religion that St Augustine urged on teachers (and that Frank 
Sheed in our own day has so rightly stressed). And equally so if 
we are to live lives fit to lead the way for children. And if in the 
end we are driven to get down on our knees beside the children 
we teach we could not find ourselves in a better position. 
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WE are glad to find an appreciation of the life and character of the 
Abbé Kothen in Evangeliser (Nov.-Dec., Brussels). The Abbé’s death 
a year ago at the age of fifty-four came as a surprise to many of his 
friends, who were almost as numerous in this country as in Belgium. 
His great, apostolic spirit had been one of the mainstays of the inaugura- 
tion of the Y.C. W. in England, and the up-to-date appraisal of religious 
and social movements in this country in his monthly Fiches Docu- 
mentaires showed that he had the Chrisianity of England very much at 
heart. 
The intimate source of this fruitful life and the secret of its unity lay 
in the virile, ardent and effective love for the Person of the Word 
Incarnate. From his youth Robert Kothen had been fascinated by 
the imposing picture of Christ the King. As described by Pius XI 
in his encyclical Quas primas, and as long ago depicted by St Paul 
in his Epistles, The Kingship of Christ appeared to the young student 
as the essential goal of the creation and redemption, as the remedy for 
the evils of mankind, especially of those of our present epoch. 
Robert Kothen gave himself to the service of the Great King with a 
complete dedication; the greater part of his letters conclude with the 
formula ‘In Christ the King’. He never ceased to be inspired with 
the desire to promote, by every possible means, our Lord’s Kingdom 
in the contemporary world. 
Fr van Steenberghen’s description of the Abbé’s source of inspiration 
provides an admirable pattern for the spiritual life of any apostle of 
today. Abbé Kothen’s reward must surely be great as it can be measured 
by the gracious fruits of his labours during his life. May he rest in 
peace. 


The Italian counterpart of THe Lire or THE Spirit has blossomed in 
the last year into a review of great value with a carefully and scientific- 
ally organized programme. All its issues for 1956 were devoted to a 
study of the Spiritual Exercises; and now besides the three large issues 
of Vita Christiana, the papers, essays and critiques are available in book 
form in three volumes (Gli Esercizi SpiritualiLibreria Editrice Fiorentina). 
The work was the result of an inquiry which resulted in the contribu- 
tions of 124 correspondents. “An evident sign’, as Padre Colosio, O.P., 
says in the final July-December issue, ‘that a problem exists which is 
very much alive and which presents real difficulties.’ The problem 
arises mainly from a difference of opinion as to the method to be 
adopted in using the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises during retreats. Bishop 
Caminada insists that the Ignatian Exercises be used with a stress on its 
catechetical method, following a logical development of the themes 
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of God, Jesus Christ, the Church, hell and heaven, the fundamental 
virtues, etc., and he suggests that the Catechism will help to fill out 
these main themes. Padre Pani, 0.F.M., suggests surely more profitably, 
that if the Spiritual Exercises are to be used they should be filled out 
and deepened by a direct use of the Gospels. But a Spiritual Director 
takes the bull by the horns in distinguishing the ‘Ignatian’ from the 
‘Theological’ method of making a retreat. He evidently prefers the 
theological method but considers that the two can to some extent be 
combined, or, as he says, ‘conciliated’ by considering one as the 
complement of the other. 
The Ignatian method in fact emphasizes by preference and with 
more insistence the negative aspect of the interior life: it rectifies the 
use of creatures with denial and the neutralization of disorderly 
affections: for St Ignatius indeed ‘any method of preparing and 
disposing the soul for removing disorderly affection . . . is called 
Spiritual Exercises. . . . The other direction, however, in which 
holiness is not equated with the degree of denial but with the degree 
of grace concentrates by preference on the positive aspect of the 
interior life, namely the union of the soul with God and the elements 
which constitute that union: the ‘gratia virtutum et donorum’. 
He therefore concludes that one could begin with the Ignatian method 
of detachment from creatures, but from there one must proceed to 
the attachment to God by grace. 


ON THE SUBJECT of Retreats, Fr Thomas Dubay concludes his enquiry 
on ‘Sisters’ Retreats’ (in November Review for Religious; St Louis, 
U.S.A.) with the results of his questionnaire on the subject-matter of 
these exercises. The results show that an overwhelming majority of 
sisters in America desire positive guidance and instruction on the 
mysteries of faith and of the way to holiness as the themes for their 
annual retreats. But the statement of a positive theme does not always 
mean a positive treatment; one sister wrote back to the author: 
In fraternal charity stress these points: rash judgment, gossiping, 
curiosity, sefishness, self-assertiveness, self-complacency, and stingi- 
ness in every shape and size. 
It seems, however, that this was not the usual tenor of the replies. 


de de 


REVIEWS 
THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH. By Henri de Lubac, s.j. Translated 
by Michael Mason. (Sheed and Ward; 15s.) 
This is the translation of the second edition of a work called Medita- 
tion sur ’Eglise, and as its French title suggests, it is a meditation in the 
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light of faith on the mystery of the Church. It is a book to be read 
slowly and pondered because although it has many references it really 
is a meditation. Fr de Lubac selects thirty key themes, draws on the 
teaching of the Fathers and the theologians and then unfolds in a slow, 
ever-deepening development its traditional content. Few living writers 
combine in so marked a degree patristic learning, scholastic analysis 
and sensitivity towards modern problems. Fr de Lubac is at once an 
acute theologian working in the tradition of the Church and a wide- 
awake contemporary. 

The book, with its countless illuminating notes and pregnant 
implications, deals with the Church as the house of God and the 
promise of the Kingdom. She is the kingdom in embryo and thus 
points beyond her present state to that in which sacrament will give 
place to definitive reality. She is the Body of Christ, not a mere 
metaphorical entity, but the perceptible sign of a hidden reality, an 
organism that we can touch and sce that is none the less a mystery. 
She is both the light of the world and, in her human condition, the 

testing ground of faith. The book with its subtle, civilized and intensely 
_ apostolic content must be read and re-read if one is to appreciate the 
meditations of one of the finest theological minds of our generation. 

IAN Histop, o.?. 


THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH. By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. (S.C.M. 

Press; 12s. 6d.) 

This book consists of the Dale Lectures for 1955 given by Dr Visser 
*t Hooft, the General Secretary to the World Council of Churches. 
They are of great interest as they give a clear picture of the view of the 
Church taken by one who for many years has spent his life in the 
service of the Ecumenical Movement. Dr Visser ’t Hooft begins by 
making a distinction between the Una Sancta, which needs no renewal, 
and the ecclesia peccatorum that is in constant need of renewal. 

In order to elucidate the concept of ‘renewal’ he turns to Holy 

Scripture. Under the Old Covenant Israel was created as a holy people 
whose whole being consisted in the service of God. This is Israel's 
vocation, and it is one that she constantly failed to answer, either 
by her desire to be as the Gentiles or by an idolatrous piety that seeks 
to limit God to the petty confines of human ideals and expectations. 
Towards this people God shows his mercy through the voice of the 
Prophets calling them to repentance. 

In the New Testament a New Age begins with Christ so that man, 
and the people, are renewed before God. Yet it is also clear that 
renewal, though real and effective, is a dynamic concept; it 1s there, 
yet requires constant renewal until the end is come. The Church, in 
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other words, stands under the constant discipline and chastening of God. 

Renewal, then, as an operative element in Christian life consists 
in exposing oneself to the life-giving work of God. 

Dr Visser ’t Hooft is clear that Christ has come as a great high priest 
to sympathize and support, but he also seems quite certain that apart 
from this ‘the spiritual and sacramental gifts which the people in 
the desert received were fundamentally the same as those which have 
been granted to the new people’. One might argue for long over the 
‘apart’ and the ‘fundamentally’; but leaving that aside it is surely quite 
wrong to confuse the typical experience of the Old Testament (how- 
ever important for our instruction) with the presence in the flesh 
of Christ, and the whole miracle of renewal through that flesh. If the 
Old Testament is the story of man’s failure before God, the New is the 
story of how man in his failure is made one body with Christ. 

If it be objected that St Paul constantly talked of renewal, it canbe 
replied that he also talked of the strength of faith and charity. It is, 
of course, true that the Church is always renewing herself in persecu- 
tion and in repentance before God. But why the ‘Roman Church’ 
should be unable to do this radically because she is so ‘institutional’ is 
beyond the reviewer. 

The people were recalled by the mouth of the prophet, who was 
himself the mouthpiece of God. The ministry of the Word, a Spirit- 
conditioned gift, is exercised by the Bishop witnessing. But, it is 
objected, he is an official. Well, so was every one of the Apostles. 
The comparatively unimportant question of the shape organization 
takes in each age must be distinguished from the witnessing office of 
the successors of the Apostles. 

It does not appear very sensible to say that institutional authority 
is wrong because it is unbiblical (pace at least St Matthew’s Gospel, 
the Book of Acts and the letters to the Corinthians) and then to say 
that it is unbiblical to say that the Word is opposed to the Spirit. Both 
the teaching Church and the recorded Word of God confront man 
and impose a shape on his believing. This does not make it of no value. 
What the Catholic says is that the shape is God’s and part of our 
renewal consists in living this shape—putting on the person of Christ. 
Living it means living it by and in the Holy Spirit which by the royal 
power of Christ makes even of water and bread a new life and a 
foretaste of the fullness of the Kingdom. IAN Histop, 0.?. 


THe OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN ResearcH. By Herbert F. Hahn. 
(S.C.M. Press; 16s.) 

Earty IsragL IN Recent HisroricaL Writinc. By John Bright. 
(S.C.M. Press; 9s. 6d.) 2 
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THE MessIaH IN THE OLD TesTAMENT. By Helmer Ringgren. (S.C.M. 
Press; 7s. 6d.) 


The S.C.M. Press continues indefatigably to produce a great body 
of books and studies on the Old and New Testaments, and seeks to 
pass on the findings of English and continental Protestant scholarship 
to a wider circle of readers. Certainly they have made much accessible 
to students in England. When so few read German, and when books 
anyway are so expensive, the $.C.M. Press has been a good friend to 
many. 

Dr Hahn’s Old Testament in Modern Research purposes ‘to examine 
the various approaches to the interpretation of the Old Testament 
that have predominated in bibilical studies since the “higher critics” 
revolutionized the basic principles of research with reference to the 
Scriptures’ (p. v). Certainly Dr Hahn has succeeded admirably in the 
design which he sets himself, and we are given a panoramic and (in 
its own order) a valuable survey of The Critical Approach to the Old 
Testament, the Anthropological Approach, the Religio-historical 
‘School, Archaeology and the Old Testament, and so on. 

It remains true that the variations in interpretation of the Old 
Testament outside the Church are a matter of quiet wonderment for 
the Catholic whose very first principle is that the Old Testament is the 
Word of God, as is the New Testament; and that the ultimate meaning 
of either Old or New will best come from a consideration of both. 
The Catholic who holds firmly to such principles can then welcome all 
sound scholarship and all findings that would conduce to a better 
understanding of that Word of God. The massive output of numerous 
scholars over the last hundred years, has often been intrinsically self- 
destructive. And yet there remains a valuable apport, or shall we say, 
residue of critical, archaeological, linguistic and other findings which 
are now the ordinary instruments of Catholic biblical scholarship. 
This last hardly comes within the purview of Dr Hahn, whose whole 
study is consistently protestant in approach. Incidentally, Alexander 
Geddes would turn in his grave were he to hear himself described as 
‘an early English critic’ (p. 123), for he was a Scot, and furthermore a 
Catholic priest. 
~ Early Israel in Recent Historical Writing is very rightly called ‘a study 
in method’. The author asks himself: By what method can we evaluate 
the historical worth of Israel’s earliest history—the traditions of 
Patriarchs, Exodus and the Conquest? That is his general question, 
but this particular book is preoccupied with the methods of the Alt- 
Noth school as it is called. This school is marked by brilliance of 
scholarship and consistency of method but arrives at a ‘totally negative 
evaluation of the historical worth of the early tradition of Israel’ and a 
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‘surprising reluctance to call upon the results of archaeology’ (p. 55). 

Professor Bright starts by analysing something of the work of Y. 
Kaufmann, a contemporary Israeli scholar who has vigorously attacked 
the Alt-Noth points of view; but not always rigorously, for his logic 
can be at fault. He then proceeds to attack by examining parallel 
situations in American popular traditions, for, as he says rightly 
enough there is ‘an abundance of popular tradition which can be 
found with a clear aetiological factor (i.e. with the explanation of some 
known custom and landmark) where the factor is demonstrably second- 
ary. This should at least warn us against a doctrinaire evaluation of the 
same factor in Israel’s traditions’ (p. 94). Professor Bright does seem 
to have countered the negatives of the Alt-Noth school, and to have 
proved the bankruptcy of their method. His positive suggestions are 
neither so developed nor so convincing, though he recognizes that 
archaeological finds are enlightening and important. 

The Messiah in the Old Testament is representative of that appetite 
for Scandinavian theological writings which has been much in evi- 
dence, since World War II, among our separated brethren for whom, 
quite often, ‘continental theologian’ means protestant theologian 
abroad. 

This little book on so great a subject can provoke thought and gives 
us matter for it. Certainly Psalms are ‘cultic’, and some are ‘royal’; 
but we boggle at the enthronement festival, not prescribed in the Law 
of Moses, and whose very existence is a hypothesis on page 8, and 
taken as a fact on page 9 and then throughout the book. Professor 
Mowinkel himself (a note tells us) emphasizes that the ‘Enthronement 
Festival’ is only an aspect of the pre-exilic Feast of Tabernacles. 

A number of interesting Babylonian and Egyptian parallels to the 
‘classic’ texts are presented. For the rest the Messianic interpretations, 
though truncated and tenuous as given here, do in many ways approxi- 
mate to the age-old Christian and Catholic tradition in the matter. 

ROLAND POTTER, O.?. 


PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard Leeming, s,. 

(Longmans; 30s.) 

If an excuse be needed for reviewing this book so late, it is that six 
months is not too long a time for exploring as it deserves a major work 
on so vast a subject. Roughly speaking it covers the treatise on the 
Sacraments in General, and is particularly useful for having assembled 
a very considerable amount of positive and historical information such 
as is absolutely required for speculative discussion in this field. One’s 
main criticism concerns the arrangement; the genial and attractive 
way in which this information is introduced as needed has been 
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allowed to over-ride the aim of systematic exposition, and in conse- 
quence it is not an easy book to find one’s way about. This defect 
is greatly aggravated by the page-headings which often seem to be 
intended as humorous and are generally quite uninformative. 

One wants to know, of course, what the author of any such book 
thinks about certain major topics, the nature of sacramental causality 
in the first place. Fr Leeming favours the older medieval theory that 
the immediate effect of the sacraments is character or quasi-character 
rather than sanctifying grace. In regard to the manner of causality he 
would like to get rid of the terminologies ‘physical’ and ‘intentional’, 
and while he offers nothing in their place, makes this interesting 
remark: ‘In both these systems . . . there is the fundamental conviction 
that a symbolism can do nothing except signify. . . . Is it not possible 
to conceive that God’s symbolism may produce an effect which is 
more than symbolic? The sacraments are images of the effect, and 
cause the effect because they are images of it instituted by God and 
caused by God.’ The attribution of that fundamental conviction to 
physicalists cannot go unremarked, for such a conviction is a principal 
target for attack by St Thomas and it would indeed be a telling 
criticism of any school of his followers if it could be substantiated that 
their attempts at interpretation or development presupposed it. But 
it is not clear that substantiation is forthcoming, and indeed the second 
part of the quotation, requiring an effect ‘more than symbolic’ and 
deriving this from divine employment of divinely instituted signs, 
seems both a correct summary of St Thomas’s thought and to prompt 
the language of physicalism. 

In the chapters on Intention Fr Leeming proceeds with extreme 
caution and hardly indicates his preferences in disputes that are of great 
intricacy. The effort to keep questions about the nature of intention 
distinct from those about presumption of intention is of course wholly 
commendable and it would be perhaps impossible to divide the rele- 
vant material quite satisfactorily between the two without being 
repetitive. ie 

The publishers seem to expect that the non-professional public will 
chiefly use this book. One rather doubts that. On the other hand the 
professional public of students and teachers of theology certainly 
have in it a very useful tool for preliminary investigations. That it is 
likely to be improved upon in use is no detraction from the merits of 


its original provider. Ivo THOMAS, 0.?. 


Heirs AND HINDRANCES TO PERFECTION. By Thomas J. Higgins, s.J. 
(Bruce Publishing Company; $4.50.) 
The title of this book, its sickly dust-jacket, the over-blown descrip- 
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tion of its aims, and the excessively high price, are enough to deter 
most readers from giving it a second thought. Yet it is well worth 
reading. Every page of its twelve essays on such diverse subjects as 
patience, friendship, boredom, pleasure, fear, and work, gives ample 
proof of the author’s expert and deep knowledge of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church and of Holy Scripture. The selection of subject- 
matter will not please everyone, but it is only fair to say that many of 
the topics that greatly exercise the interest of the faithful are discussed 
in an earlier work. There are a number of statements that arrest atten- 
tion and invite challenge, but the author’s subsequent explanation of 
what he means is for the most part perfectly acceptable. In the essay on 
Fear, however, he goes completely astray on one important poit. 
Having described a situation illustrating what he calls an unreal, insub- 
stantial and imaginary fear, he prescribes by way of cure a large dose of 
common sense and will-power. The example given is, in fact, a clear 
case of psychic disorder common enough in the daily practice of the 
psycho-therapist. Moreover, the author’s assertion that fear is first and 
foremost a moral problem involving cowardice, and only secondarily 
a psychic problem, is the very reverse of the truth. This blindness to the 
fundamental obstacle to perfection in the lives of many of the faithful 
considerably lessens the value of this book for just those people who are 
so much in need of help. 
MuRDOCH SCOTT, O.P. 


Our Faitu. By The Rt Rev. John C. Heenan. (Nelson; 12s. 6d.) 

Bishop Henean’s book is intended primarily for school leavers: it is 
the sort of book a wise parent will buy for his son about his fourteenth 
birthday, the sort of book a wise teacher will use in the leavers’ class 
and the sort of book a wise leader of youth groups will have handy for 
use and reference. It is more than a book of instruction in the faith; 
there are several admirable ones already on the market. It is an illus- 
trated guide to the meaning of life and the Catholic Church, and in 
addition to directing the reader’s steps it stimulates him to walk. 
Working inwards from the outside we first notice the remarkably 
attractive format: the dust-cover is beautifully adorned with fine 
reproductions of stained glass windows, the boards themselves are 
handsomely covered in white vellum paper with the title inscribed in 
red and gold, the text is excellently printed on graceful heavy paper 
and the thirty-two magnificent illustrations are an education in 
themselves. The photographs, especially the close-ups, are particularly 
fine. It is then such a shock to discover the moderate price—tz2s. 6d. 
—that other praise is almost drowned in admiration for the man who 
could persuade publishers to do all this for so little. 
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When we turn to the text itself, the list of contents is impressive. 
We start at the root, “Does religion matter?’ This is followed by 
chapters, About God, About Man, How the World Began and The 
Bible. Then we come to Christ and the Church and the traditional 
layout of Catholic theology. Here there are interpolated stimulating 
practical chapters such as Why Be Holy? Why Pray? How to be a 
Better Catholic. The last nine chapters deal with the history of the 
Church in England and the Church’s teaching on social affairs. Merely 
reading the four pages of contents is instructive. For instance, under 
the chapter entitled The Bible we find the sub-heading—Copying the 
Holy Scriptures; on page 39 Bishop Heenan gives a simply worded 
paragraph about the early manuscripts of the New Testament and the 
work of scholars. In this matter there is one fault in Chapter 40: 
either the sub-heading or the chapter itself, it is difficult to tell which, 
have been printed the wrong way round because the first two topics 
in the sub-headings are the last two in the chapter. 

The style is clear and simple and, as the Bishop claims, avoids baby- 
language. One can foresee another criticism. Some people might 
complain that the treatment of many subjects is sketchy. The answer 
to this is to be found in the prefaces. This is by way of being a source- 
book and the author hopes that his young readers will keep it on hand 
to refer to and when they come across anything that needs explaining 
or amplifying that they will take it to a priest or teacher. He also asks 
teachers and priests to be ready for this. In addition there is, as many 
people will know, a new series of text books on religious knowledge for 
schools nearing completion. Our Faith is in fact a by-product of this 
work which has been going on for some years. It should also turn out 
to be an excellent reference book for these text books. 

There is another quality of Our Faith which is perhaps its most 
important one. In all the business of getting the facts down on paper 
Bishop Heenan does not lose sight of his chief aim which is to persuade 
people to be good Catholics. Thus many of the asides and illustrations 
are in effect pleas for more frequent communion, greater devotion 
to prayer and so on. For instance in Chapter 25 the vivid description 
of Sunday morning in the Burns’ household is a strong appeal to boys 
and girls to get up early and go to Holy Communion often. In every 
way the reader gets his money’s worth. 
= GERARD MEATH, 0.P. 


CuristiaAN Essays IN Psycutatry. Edited by Philip Mairet. (S.C.M. 
Press; 15s.) 
This is an interesting and stimulating series of ten essays by a group 
composed of Christian psychiatrists, clergymen and an educationalist 
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on some aspects of psychiatry as practised today, and the impingement 
of such practice on Christian thought. Despite the warning by the 
Editor in his introduction that ‘it would not be possible to produce a 
book that would unite, in one ordered and consistent survey, the 
different standpoints’, we are encouraged by the first essay to hope 
for an integrated approach, for there we read: ‘Priest and psychiatrist, 
therefore, do not have to disagree.’ We are, however, doomed to 
disappointment, for though widely divergent views are expressed, 
no attempt is made, at least to discuss, if not to resolve, these diver- 
gences. Of course, the book appears as a series of essays and not as a 
symposium, so perhaps the criticism may be a little unfair, but on the 
other hand, it is the fruit of two years of meetings between the authors 
and one might have hoped that the obvious differences in viewpoint 
would have received some attention in the text. 

The essay by the author who declares ‘that the therapist does not 
set out to cure the patient, or even to help him’, a surprising statement 
considering the derivation of the word ‘therapist’, could have led to an 
interesting discussion. The author declares that while it is not the 
business of the analyst to promote immorality, if immoral conduct 
appears as a result of an awakened capacity for love, the awakening 
is more important to the analyst than the immorality. For ‘the analyst's 
aim is not goodness . . . but integration’, but how in a wholly Christian 
view can any step which does not lead to goodness be considered as 
promoting integration? Such nettles are not grasped by any of his 
co-authors medical or clerical. Hence, while the book makes enjoyable 
reading, it leaves one with an acute awareness of problems not tackled 
and of opportunities missed. 


JoHN MarsHALL 


IrisH PitGriMaGe. By Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould. (Gill; 16s.) 

In her Ireland of the Saints and Scotland of the Saints Dr Pochin 
Mould, whose ‘reluctant conversion’ to the faith was helped by 
her studies of geology, showed the fascination of following the tracks 
of the saints in their missionary journeys. In this book she studies 
another way of following in their footsteps—the traditional pilgrimages 
of Ireland. 

Irish Pilgrimage has all the qualities that made its predecessors such 
delightful reading. There is the same skilful use of topography, the 
same careful study of the sites and living conditions of the early 
monastic communities, painstaking but humane research, and with 
these a friendliness which comes from actually going on pilgrimage 
and sharing the fellowship of the pilgrims. In addition to those describ- 
ing pilgrimages there is an important introductory chapter on the idea 
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of pilgrimage, one on custom and tradition, and a conclusion entitled 
Microcosm of History’. Readers who have made the pilgrimage to 
Lough Derg or Croagh Patrick will find some interesting matter on 
the customs which have grown up during the centuries, and explana- 
ions of some features, like walking deiseal round the beds at Lough 
Derg, which had their origin in pre-Christian sun-worship before 
being adapted to the service of the Sun of Justice. Altogether the book 
is rich in interests. Almost a handbook for those who ‘long to go on 
pilgrimage’, it is a study of popular, traditional prayer and penance in 
common, and an introduction to the lives of the Celtic monks. 

The book is well produced. The photographs are excellently chosen, 
but occasionally rather faint in reproduction. 

B.M. 


Bepe: A History OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND PEOPLE. A new 
translation by Leo Sherley-Price. (The Penguin Classics; 3s. 6d.) 
This useful translation will be welcomed by readers who have come 

to believe that the racy and homely style of Bede is concealed by the 

Tudor ornament of Stapleton. From the beginning the translator 

captures and retains Bede’s feeling for contemporary events, his careful 

scrutiny of authorities and, above all, his account of the affairs of men 
in the light of their salvation. Saint Bede does not moralize; but the 
prayer at the end of the History reveals that his task was more than 
an essay in research, excellent as this was, because we have the overflow 
of the author’s lectio divina and of his conviction. that the account of 
saints and sinners ‘might bequeath a means of salvation to the living’. 

The History is also a prayer-book. In its present convenient form it 

should help to acquaint many readers with the saint who wrote it and 


the saints he describes. 
B.M. 


Towarps Eveninc. By Mary Hope. (Sheed and Ward; tos. 6d.) 

This is an unusual book, written with a great deal of charm by a 
woman in her early sixties. One wonders at first how a book of this 
nature, written in America, will appeal to the English aged and ageing 
public, where the aftermath of a war is worn into the tissues of the 
nation, and where the grandparents still do the odd job, or put aside 
the shilling meant for baccy, so that the grandchildren do not have 
-o know what privation means. How many, I wonder, in our crowded 
streets, have time to reflect on the beauty of the dawn, or listen to the 
clear note of the thrush, or prepare, with leisure, for the arrival of 
their grandchildren and parents? The author thinks of herself as 
blessed, inasmuch as she does not anticipate lack of means to pay for 
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her care; yet, I did bring the book into a London old people’s home, 
and left it around to see what would happen. The charm of the book 
brought its own delights, in spite of the illogicality of expecting a 
group of people who had worked hard all their lives, to sit and read: 
T have no excuse for failure in tolerance for I have sufficient intelligence 
to understand that my neighbours may have greater temptations and. 
fewer consolations than I imagine. IfI can modify my mental judgment 
through use of my commonsense, I will go a long way towards a 
more charitable approach.’ For, within its pages there is the life of a 
soul, and the human being seeking after God, to love and adore him, 
and to give him everything, through the simplicity of love within the: 
reach of all, rich and poor, and one is reminded that, after all, in speak- 
ing of pure contemplation, a high point of loving God was reached, 
by the old peasant who, when asked what he did in church, expressed 
himself by saying that he just knelt and looked at God and God looked 
at him. 

The book, written as a diary for the year, should have a good sale 
in this country, and there should be more than one copy of it available 
in our libraries. 

K. J. BARTLETT 


SAINT DOMINIQUE DE CALERUEGA D’APRES LES DOCUMENTS DU XIlle 
StkciE. Par M.-H. Vicaire, o.P. (Paris. Editions du Cerf, 1955.) 
LIVES OF THE BRETHREN OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS. Translated by 

Placid Conway, o.p. (London. Blackfriars Publications; 16s.) 

In 1921 the well-known historian Pére Mandonnet published a small 
book of 183 pages, called Saint Dominique: L’idée, l’ homme et l oeuvre. 
Small in volume it was rich with the accumulated historical knowledge 
and wisdom of many years’ teaching at the University of Fribourg. 
This work, which set out to show what manner of man St Dominic 
was and how the foundation of the Friars Preachers came about, 
contained no notes. In 1937, Pére Vicaire, a disciple of Mandonnet 
and, like him, professor at Fribourg, republished the book, adding 
numerous notes to justify the various statements of the original work, 
various other of Mandonnet’s articles bearing on the subject, and a 
number of critical studies on important points, such as the chronology 
of the Saint’s labours in Southern France up till the time of the con- 
firmation of the Order in 1216, the exact nature of those labours, theit 
background in the pietist movement then in full development, and the 
history of the Rule of St Augustine, etc. The small book had become « 
work in two volumes. Among the other critical studies added by 
Vicaire was an important one on the primitive legislation of th 
Order, showing that large parts of it were the work of St Domini 
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himself, that other parts dated at least from his lifetime, to which was 
added a reconstruction of part of the original Constitutions. 

Pere Vicaire’s new work supplements this previous book. His aim 
is to let the original documents speak for themselves, so that the 
portrait of St Dominic stands out, not only from what was written 
about his life, but from those parts of the Constitutions for which he 
was personally responsible. These documents are printed in a French 
translation and are prefaced by critical introductions by the author. 
The book is divided into three parts, dealing with the life and work of 
St Dominic, the primitive legislation, and the holiness and cultus of the 
Saint respectively. As the basis for the life of the Saint, the biography 
by his immediate successor as General of the Order, Blessed Jordan 
of Saxony, has been chosen; where necessary passages from other 
teliable sources supplement this life, and the various incidents are 
as far as possible dated. 


The second part gives us a translation of the primitive constitutions. 
These fall into three groups. The first dating from 1215-16 is that 
which was formerly known as the First Distinction, and regulates the 
monastic life of the Brethren; it was partly drawn from the Customs 
of the Premonstratensians, and was partly the original work of St 
Dominic; the sources are indicated for each chapter. The second dates 
from 1220, being chapters 17-37 of the Second Distinction, and dealing 
with the life of study and preaching, this part was also due to the Saint. 
The third dates from 1221-1227, chapters 1-16 of the Second Distinc- 
tion, and is a juridical text regulating Chapters and elections. To the 
constitutions are added various documents concerning the approbation 
and confirmation of the Order. The third part of the book deals, as 
we have said, with the holiness and cultus of St Dominic. Here we 
find the sworn depositions of the witnesses, many of them eye-witnesses, 
called at the process for the Saint’s canonization, both at Bologna and 
Toulouse, and other contemporary documents bearing on the holiness 
of the Saint. The work is enriched with five indexes, which make 
consultation easy, particularly useful being that which brings together 
all the references: to the different characteristics which go to the 
making of a complete and faithful portrait. To those who know the 
accuracy of Pére Vicaire’s scholarship, it will be evident at once that 
this is a work of great importance. He has put all students of the 
middle ages in his debt, but especially the sons of St Dominic, whose 
devotion to and love of the holy Founder cannot but be increased by 
this faithful picture of what he was and what he did. 

The present edition of the Vitae Fratrum only differs in one respect 


fom the edition which appeared in the Orchard Book series in 1924; 
what is called the Legend of St Dominic, by Sister Cecilia, who was 
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clothed by the Saint, has been added. The Vitae Fratrum is a compilation — 
made about fifty years after the death of St Dominic by order of a 
General Chapter. The materials collected from all over the Order were 
edited by Friar Gerard de Frachet, who himself was clothed only four 
years after the Saint’s death. The work deals with various incidents in 
the lives of St Dominic and his successor Blessed Jordan of Saxony, 
and with the foundation and growth of the Order. This is a useful 
reprint; but when one considers the amount of work that has been 
done in the last thirty years on the matters treated of, not least by 
Pére Vicaire, it seems a pity that some attempt was not made to bring 
Fr Bede Jarret’s notes up to date. We are puzzled by the letters 0.s.B. 
after the name of Blessed Cecilia (p. vi and p. 69). 
A.F: 


St THERESE AND HER Mission. By Abbé A. Combes. (Gill; 16s.) 

This is a very irritating book. It sets out to convince the reader 
that St Teresa of Lisieux has discovered an entirely new approach to 
the spiritual life, and that this achievement places her above practically 
all the saints that have gone before, since the author asserts that ‘she 
releases all who listen to her, she releases them for ever from spiritual 
error, from foolish fear and faint-heartedness’ (p. 56)—which certainly 
is more than anyone else has ever achieved. His presentation of 
her doctrine is strange, to say the least. Teresa tells us that God’s 
love reaches out to the greatest sinners (something that is surely a 
Christian commonplace), which is so, the author continues, “because 
of the very nature of God. If God had none but faithful children . . . 
his love would be hindered, as it were, in its natural dynamism’ (p. 54). 
This, surely, can only mean that sin is necessary for the full flowering 
of God’s love. Since Teresa’s doctrine has been fully approved by the 
Church, we can only conclude that the author in trying to make her 
original has interpreted her in an unorthodox sense. 

This craze for making her say things that have never been said before 
leads Abbé Combes to the most amazing statements. For example, he 
breaks out into transports of admiration (the book is written in super- 
latives that sound simply ridiculous in English) because the young girl 
of twenty is feeling herself unequal to the task of helping in the forma- 
tion of novices—a fact which he thinks is ‘in the highest degree remark- 
able’. When she writes, on this occasion, that one must try to guide 
souls ‘by the special way which Jesus has traced out for them . . . 
not... according to one’s own way’, this, the Abbé tells us, is ‘among 
the most profound of all the discerning intuitions of Thérése’ (p. 59) 
—but surely this is something that has been known to every guide of 
souls worthy of the name for the last 1,800 years or so. When Teresa 
continues: ‘I saw that the one thing necessary was that I more and more 
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unite myself to Jesus’ (p. 61) the author comments: ‘ “I saw’ establishes 
her inference as essentially a mystical one.’ (p. 62.) How he can draw 
such a conclusion from a perfectly ordinary expression—'I saw’ here 
surely means no more than ‘I realized’—is beyond the understanding 
of the present reviewer. 

We have cited these few passages as samples of the argumentation 
of the author, who quotes almost on every page the words of Pius X 
that Teresa was ‘the greatest saint of modern times’ which he seems to 
‘take for an all but infallible pronouncement. There is no doubt that 
Teresa was a very great saint, but to attribute ‘metaphysical proposi- 
tions’ to her and to call her ‘one of the most profound and authoritative 
among the doctors of the Redemption’ (p. 46) is really getting things 
somewhat out of proportion. It seems to me that such uncalled-for 
exaggerations can only obscure the true importance of this great ‘little 
saint’ and defeat their own object. 

The translation, by Alastair Guinan, is not up to standard. 

Hitpa C. GRAEF 


SHINING As Stars. By John Beevers. (Browne and Nolan; 15s.) 

This book is a diptych. It tells the story of two ‘men of God’, 
both laymen, who lived within the last century, and offers us their 
example for our encouragement. Neither has been canonized, though 
one, Matt Talbot, has become widely known since his death in 1925. 
The other, Leon Dupont, the ‘Holy Man of Tours’, died in 1876, 
and is only now beginning to recover some of the fame and influence 
he had in his lifetime, so we are grateful for this short account of him. 
The two men offer the most striking contrasts. Leon Dupont was 
wealthy and leisured, lived on the profits from his estates in Martinique, 
had many influential contacts among the French hierarchy, and 
devoted his life to active works of charity and such large projects a 
the restoration of St Martin’s shrine at Tours, and the spread of 
devotion to the Holy Face. Matt Talbot was a labourer in Dublin, 
and a consistent drunkard till the age of 28; and then after his con- 
version continued his ordinary work, in complete obscurity, and against 
a background of intense prayer and austerity that reminds us of the 
Desert Fathers. To offset these contrasts the two men were similar only 
in this, that neither seemed to offer promising material for sanctity, 
yet both attained to it. Mr Beevers writes of their lives with freshness 
and interest, and in the last part of the book draws out the lessons 
which they have to teach us; as he says, ‘it seems that every generation 
is offered the saints from whose way of life can be drawn the lessons 
essential for meeting and overcoming the particular temptations of 


the time’. 
F.R. 
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Unusuat Baprismat Names. By Fr Walter Gumbley, 0.P. (Black- 
friars Publications; 4s.) 

In ages less sophisticated than our own, names held a far greater 
prophetical significance than they do for us now. But to the Christian 
this should be no less vivid: ‘thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall 
save his people from their sins’; and the patronage of the saint whose 
name we are given is simply an aspect of the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints and the Mystical Body. These are the considerations 
which underlie the Church’s insistence on a saint’s name being used in 
baptism; and which have led Fr Walter Gumbley to produce this 
useful and interesting little book. In it he lists about 400 names which 
might not be recognized as saint’s names, giving the derivation of each 
and a few brief facts about the saint who bore it. It will be useful to 
parish priests and parents who are doubtful about the suitability of a 
name for baptism; and a wider public will find in it much of interest 
and even of entertainment. How many of us knew for instance that 
Stacey is a shortened form of Anastasius? or that Gwen is the Welsh 
form of the English Blanche or Candida? or that Irvine is a variant 
form of Urban? Many of the names are either contractions or different 
forms of more familiar ones; for example, Stanley is contracted from 
Stanislaus; while Eileen, Eleanor, Leonora, and Lorna are all derived 
from Helen. And it is good to know, too, that the English Martyrs 
have added to the Calendar Brian, Humphrey, Marmaduke, Miles, 
Percy, Ralph and Sydney. 

ERS 


THe Mopern Cuurcu. By Edward D. Mills. (The Architectural Press; 
30s.) 

The author begins with the correct idea of showing the modern 
church in its historical setting. But this is perhaps the weakest part of 
the book. The brief and sometimes jejune survey of the liturgical 
development of the Christian church would give little assistance to the 
uninstructed architect in understanding the significance of the various 
items of importance in the make-up of the building. But the rest of 
the book is a magnificent synopsis of modern needs and methods in 
constructing a place of worship for Catholics, Anglicans or Free 
Churchmen in England. The great number of principles and details 
covered in such a comparatively small space is a remarkable feat. And 
Mr Mills has at heart the spiritual needs of the modern Christian. In 
particular he sees the need for the church to be a community centre 
as it used to be, but as it has so often failed to be in the last century 
or so. The modern church must comprise other buildings as well as 


the actual place of worship: church parish halls equipped with a 
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tage where the various parochial socicties may gather and where 
he community life engendered in the church itself may be fostered 
nd carried into the lives of the members of the congregation, who are 
therwise held apart by the structure of modern town life. To take 
me example, Mr Mills advocates a roomy entrance to the church 
vhere the congregation can circulate easily and the priest or minister 
an meet his parishioners informally. The author’s own churches, 
ere illustrated with a large number of other actual or projected 
hurches, are excellently provided with a type of modern cloister 
utside the church door. This provides opportunity for encouraging 
he spirit of community life in the parish, which is also fostered by 
he hall with its stage and adjoining kitchen for light refreshments. 
\coustics, heating and lighting, furnishing, glass, and religious art 
re all dealt with in a useful, practical manner. The many photographs 
iclude examples of the work of the outstanding contemporary 
rchitects and artists and this includes the work of silversmiths such 
s Dunstan Pruden and Michael Murray. A second edition will no 
oubt correct some of the slips such as: ‘The essential conditions of 
ne Roman Catholic Church in this respect are laid down in the 
\ubric, and Anglican requirements are covered by Canon Law’ 
. $5), and the incorrect description of the photograph of a crema- 
rium chapel on page 143. 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


de Oe 


NOTICES 


HEY SAW His Grory. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 
his ‘Introduction to the Gospels and Acts’ is based on wide reading 
. works of good scholarship. A systematic student would miss an 
dex and detailed references, but serious general readers for whom 
¢ book is intended might well relish the discursive, meditative 
indling of a great deal of information. 


HE SACRAMENTS ARE Ours. By H. Tardif. Translated by Dom 
ldhelm Dean. (Challoner Publications; 6s. 6d.) 

HE SACRIFICE OF THE CHuRCH: The Meaning of the Mass. By J. A. 
ngmann, s.J. Translated by Clifford Howell, sj. (Challoner Publica- 
ms; 5s.) Two excellent books. The first stresses certain essential 
atures of the sacramental life of the Church, and especially its 
rporate nature. The Bible, the Fathers and the Liturgy itself are 
tensively used in these instructions. The second is by the great 
thority on the Liturgy, Father Jungmann. He sets in their proper 
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context certain neglected aspects of the Mass which are of importane 
in the living of the Christian life. 


Tue Priest OF THE Peopte. (Blackfriars Publications; 4s. 6d.) A reprin 
of the double number of THe Lire oF THE Spirit on this subject. 


A Boox oF FAMILY Prayers. By Hubert McEvoy, s.J. (Oliver an 
Boyd; 5s.) An excellent book useful in the family and school for prayer 
or Assembly. It will also fill a need for private and individual use. 


Tur Parise Mass Boox. (Society of St Gregory, distributed b 
Challoner Publications.) Marked for dialoguing with music fc 
Kyrie, Gloria, Creed, Sanctus and Agnus Dei from Missa de Angeli 
Contains short and private prayers. 


In SILENCE BerorE Gop. By M. M. Philipon, o.p. (Sands and Co.; 9d 
A useful little pamphlet on the necessity and methods of daily examina 
tion of conscience. 


THOUGHTS OF THE CuRE D’Ars For Every Day. (Paternoster Serie 
Burns Oates; 2s.) Arranged for each day of the month. 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND THIS WorLD. The Firth Lectures, 1955. (S.C. 
Press). An interesting book by Dr Vidler, the Editor of the Anglica 
Review Theology. It is concerned with the Christian’s relation to th 
world in which he lives, how far he must renounce it and in what sen. 
he can come to terms with it. In it a Catholic will find much food ft 


thought. 


Lire IN Grace. By M. B. Dewey. (Mowbrays; 5s.) A book of week’ 
meditations originally published in the Church Times. The subjec 
are suggested by the Collect, Epistle and Gospel for each Sunda 
Sound and straightforward spirituality. 


MAKING RELIGION REAL. By Nels Ferré. (Collins; ros. 6d.) An Americ: 
Protestant suggests ways of making religion real by various hum: 
activities. Good as far as it goes, but a Catholic will miss almost : 
that can be found in and through Christ in his Church and his saer 
ments. 


THE Joyrut Mysteries. By Kenneth N. Ross. (Mowbrays; 3s 
Meditations by the Anglican Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Stre: 
Straightforward and unsentimental piety. | 


Tue Divine Love. By Hugh of St Victor. (Mowbrays; 2s. 6d.) Tv 
mediaeval texts translated by a Religious C.S.M.V., de laude Charitc 
and de Amore Sponsi ad Sponsam, the latter a Christian rhapsody 
verses from the Canticle of Canticles. 


